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210 Notes and Discussions 

Avariff(]iSo[v apxovros kt\.]. This gives an interval of seven years between 
Hieron and Lysitheides, which is the extreme limit allowed by the prosopo- 
graphical evidence. Lysitheides should therefore be dated in 265/4. 

A. C. Johnson 
Princeton University 



NOTE ON ILIAD xvi. 823-28 

a>s 8' ore avv dica/iavTa A«W ifiirjcraro \ap/irj, 
5 t' Speos KOpvtprjari fieya (frpovtovrt pa\t/r6ov 
iriSaxos ap,<p' oXCyrfi- idiXovcri 8e irikfuv ap.<jxa. 
TToXXia Be t' iadpaivovra Xiatv iSdfuurac fttirftw 
us iroXia? ir€<pvovra Mepombu oAki/uov vlov 
"E(tT<tfp HpiafuSris <r\€S6v ty\ti 6v/wv airrpjpa, 

Lines 826-27 are rendered by Lang, Leaf, and Myer "and the lion hath by 
force overcome the boar that draweth difficult breath; so after that he had 
slain many did Hector," etc. This is the usual interpretation. Leaf, e.g., 
approves Paley, who makes 7roA.eas irt<pv6vra answer to ajcdpavra in 823, and 
this seems to be in substance the interpretation of Ameis-Hentze and of 
Duntzer. This is one of many illustrations that might be given of the failure 
even yet to appreciate the true nature of the Homeric simile. Though 
Homer expatiates on the irrelevant details, he is seriously concerned for the 
logic of his similes, which he usually emphasizes by the repetition of the 
keyword or of its equivalent synonym. When the logic is strained and 
the comparison far-fetched, the reiterated word helps it out and quiets the 
poet's conscience. Such is the case in Iliad xiii. 200-201, tyoC .... v^ov, 
and such is the case here with 7roAA<£ and jroXais: "as the lion subdues the 
boar despite his much panting resistance, so after his much slaughter Hector 
slays Patroclus." 

Two things have misled modern commentators: (1) they have not felt 
the Homeric logic that is satisfied by the parallelism of iroXXd and iroXeas; 
(2) the ambiguity of aurdfuuvovra, which, though properly "panting" or 
"breathing hard," may at any time take on the suggestion of resisting or 
struggling, making an effort, as it does in Aeschylus' Eumenides 651, oi&cv 
atrOfjuiivwv fimi, where Wecklein's "keineswegs infolge von Zornmut schnau- 
bend " is not to be taken seriously. The double meaning is still plainer in the 
use of axnraipa) Iliad xii. 204 and perhaps Odyssey xix. 228. 

Paul Shorey 



CICERO DE DIVINATION E i. 80 

"Equidem etiam in te saepe vidi et, ut ad leviora veniamus, in Aesopo, 
familiari tuo, tantum ardorem vultuum atque motuum ut eum vis quaedam 
abstraxisse a sensu mentis videretur." 
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Sensu mentis has long puzzled editors, some of whom have resorted to 
emendation to free the text from so unparalleled an expression. Thus 
Davies, inasmuch as Quintus Cicero has been speaking of both Marcus Cicero 
and Aesopus, changed eum to turn and mentis to mentes, and Moser, though 
retaining in his text the reading of the manuscripts, was almost ready to 
emend sensu to statu, alleging as a parallel Parad. 15: "mentem ex sua sede 
et statu demovet," a suggestion properly rejected by Giese in his edition. 
Thoresen considers the manuscript reading strange and surely corrupt, but 
offers no improvement. 

It may further be observed that there is another though far less serious 
objection to the passage as it stands, in that vis quaedam, though found sixteen 
times in Cicero's philosophical works, nowhere else appears unmodified, 
either by an adjective, a genitive, or a limiting clause. 

These two difficulties may, I believe, be very simply and simultaneously 
removed by transposing the single word mentis, so as to read "ut eum vis 
quaedam mentis abstraxisse a sensu videretur." In another passage (pro 
Archia 18), dealing, like this, with the subject of inspiration, is found a 
highly pertinent parallel: "poetam natura ipsa valere et mentis viribus 
excitari et quasi divino spiritu inftari." Furthermore, the phrase vis mentis 
(or mentis vis) appears in several other places in Cicero's philosophical works 
(cf. Merguet, Lexikon, II, 542). The position of mentis in the manuscripts 
may be readily explained by supposing that in the archetype it was omitted 
and later supplied, being written either in the margin or in a confusing inter- 
linear position, and that it was accordingly wrongly placed in subsequent 
manuscripts. The contrast between internal inspiration (vis quaedam mentis) 
and the external, bodily medium (sensu) is in entire accord with the preced- 
ing context, and is, in fact, what those editors must understand who attempt 
to retain the difficult reading of the manuscripts. 

TT T Arthur Stanley Pease 

University op Illinois 



NOTE ON THE FOURTH CATILINARIAN ORATION 

In the course of his article on "Cases of Treason in the Roman Com- 
monwealth" in Classical Philology for January, 1918, Professor E. T. Merrill 
has occasion to discuss a brief note of mine in the Classical Journal of 
January, 1907. My note was addressed primarily to teachers and pupils 
in secondary schools, and was intended to correct what seemed to me a 
mistake in the interpretation of the Fourth Oration into which the annotated 
editions of Cicero's speeches have fallen. With this practical object in 
mind it did not seem to me necessary to mention any previous discussions 
of the constitutional point which underlay my analysis of the oration, in 
view of the fact that they did not affect my conclusions in any way and since 
my argument rested in part on new evidence. 

Frank Frost Abbott 

Pbincbton University 



